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As may be noticed, Mr. Ghosh apparently finds our language some- 
what foreign and difficult. And some of our institutions seemingly are 
rather vague in his mind — for example , his discussion of building associ- 
ations (page 14). The tendency to digress into the sociological and 
philosophical aspects of each problem is of course justified in a work 
on the " theory of cooperative credit " ; but this book is much more 
than a discussion of the theory ; it is a remarkably good brief introduc- 
tion to the entire field of cooperative credit. 

Neither of the books reviewed contains the mass of well- organized, 
authoritative information that is to be found in Herrick and Ingall's 
Rural Credits , but both are superior in their point of view, particularly 
in regarding the problem not as a detached situation but as one aspect 
of the greater problem of social organization. 

Donald S. Tucker. 

Weli.ksley College. 

Railway Rates and Traffic. By C. COLSON. Translated by 
Messrs. Leedam, Christie and Travis and edited by Charles 
Travis. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1915. — viii, 195 pp. 

Railroad Accounting. By William E. Hooper. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — xi, 461 pp. 

M. Colson's work appeared in 1890, easily winning recognition as a 
leading exposition of the economics of transport. Its subsequent re- 
visions have maintained its high position in the literature of the subject 
and, especially in its elucidation of the theory of railway rates, it must 
still be regarded as one of the few really distinguished contributions. 
In recent discussion, it is true, there are refinements that do not appear 
in M. Colson's exposition and there are positions taken by him that not 
all of us would be prepared to defend today without qualification. 
Such a doctrine as the influence of joint costs upon railway charges 
fails to receive that attention which most American students, in spite 
of Professor Pigou, feel that it should have. Nor is there to be found 
in Colson's pages such an illuminating analysis of the law of increasing 
returns and its application to railway rates as Ripley has recently given 
us. Nor would Colson's discussion of competition and monopoly in 
connection with railway rate-making be regarded by the most advanced 
students of railway economics as altogether adequate. Nevertheless, 
one cannot turn to his treatise without being impressed that here writes 
a master pen, a little too contemptuous of small issues,, perhaps, but 
evidencing rare philosophical breadth. 
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It is a matter of some surprise that Colson's book should not have 
been translated into English before this, and, even now, the little 
volume of these young railwaymen, Travis, Leedam and Christie, rep- 
resents the translation of but a small part of the whole work. However, 
it does give to English readers the most significant parts of Colson's 
volume from the point of view of theory. 

The four parts of the translation, covering respectively 73, 35, 29 
and 46 pages, discuss, in part i, the economic considerations that de- 
termine the cost of transport ; in part ii, railway rates in France ; in 
part iii, European and American practice; while part iv gives a 
general survey and conclusions. Parts i and iv are the most valuable 
to the student, and part ii is a very useful summary. Part iii is of much 
less service to English readers in view of the fact that a much fuller 
treatment is available in Raper's Railroad Transportation, 

Colson's book has been reviewed a number of times since its appear- 
ance in 1890 and it is unnecessary, therefore, to enter into an analysis 
of it at this time. The present translation seems to be reliable , though 
the inimitable style of the French scientific writers, as represented by 
Colson, hardly survives the ordeal of the translation. But it is very 
readable, and those not acquainted previously with the work of this 
eminent economist will derive pleasure and profit from now being able 
to follow his skilful analysis of the importance of "additional net cost" 
in the fixing of railway charges, and, connected therewith, his defense 
of rate discrimination and his careful discussion of the utility of new 
lines of communication, to mention but two out of several very inter- 
esting topics. 

Mr. Hooper's Railroad Accounting is a book of another type. For 
a decade the Interstate Commerce Commission has been busily engaged 
in welding into uniformity the accounting systems of American railways. 
An appreciable part of Mr. Hooper's task, occupying two-fifths of his 
book, is to reproduce the results of this work from the accounting 
classifications issued by the Commission for the guidance of the rail- 
ways. It is very convenient, for the purpose of reference, to have 
these classifications brought together within the covers of a single 
volume, and it is to be hoped that the Commission has now whipped 
its own accounting theories into such shape that the value of Mr. 
Hooper's collation will not be early impaired. The number of changes 
made since 1906 has been most disconcerting to students of railway 
finance, though these were inevitable, no doubt, during what must be 
regarded as a period of experiment. 

It would be unfair to the author, however, to give the impression 
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that this collection of classifications constitutes the main importance of 
his volume. There are chapters on the organization of the accounting 
department, on passenger and freight accounting practice, on the 
auditing of disbursements, and on the work of the treasurer's office. 

The most interesting and original portions of the book are the 
brief discussions of capital versus revenue expenditures and depreciation 
allowances. The closing chapter presents the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Oklahoma Commission schemes of allocating revenues and 
expenses between passenger and freight services. Mr. Hooper has a 
certain degree of admiration for the Oklahoma method, but this is 
tempered by a realization that it would be impossible to apply it 
evenly to different railroads, since so much depends upon a " keen 
analysis of conditions and on a sympathetic and painstaking applica- 
tion." The fact is that no cost-accounting scheme applied to an 
industry in which the joint costs constitute a large proportion of operat- 
ing expenses can be worked out on anything but a highly conjectural 
basis, and the results obtained are of scientific value only in so far 
as, conditions remaining purely static, they indicate the trend oi oper- 
ating expenses in the respective freight and passenger services. 

Mr. Hooper is of the opinion that cost of progress, that is, the cost 
of protection of the plant against obsolescence, is an additional invest- 
ment in property and should not be regarded as an expense incident to 
maintenance. He criticises the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
not being always ready to recognize that surplus invested in railroad 
property is further investment on which a return should be earned. 
This much-debated issue is hardly cleared up satisfactorily by our 
author's argument. There is not a little to be said for the theory that, 
on a basis of rates providing adequate profits, property adjustments, 
representing protection against obsolescence, constitute an expense, 
not an investment. 

The sections of the volume dealing with the Commission's classifica- 
tions, particularly the income, profit-and-loss, and balance-sheet state- 
ments, would have been all the more useful if short notes had been 
included explanatory of the nature of those items not obviously self- 
interpreting. The chapters describing the organization and working of 
the railroad accounting and financial departments are, on the whole, 
good, though the auditing of disbursements is treated somewhat lightly, 
and, in general, it would have been advantageous to have had the nature 
of the entries in the various ledgers explained more fully. 

Ernest Ritson Dewsnup. 

University of Illinois. 



